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ABSTRACT 

Minnesota Metropolitan state College has recently 
been established as one of the few upper level colleges (colleges 
offering only junior, senior and graduate level courses) in the U.S. 
Just about every aspect of MMSC is unique. (1) Planning and operation 
of the institution have been simultaneous from the outset. (2) There 
is only 1 main coordinating center for the college with classes being 
held everywhere from museums to the streets. (3) The average age 
student at MMSC is 33. (4) Credit is given and accepted at MMSC for 
life experiences other than formal courses. (5) A majority of the 
faculty are persons in the metropolitan community who work full-time 
at jobs other than teaching, and minimal emphasis is put on academic 
credentials and teaching experience. (6) Degrees and other 
credentials are awarded on the basis of demonstrated competence 
rather than on the basis of grades and papers. (7) The curriculum is 
urban oriented and students are allowed to design their own programs 
of study within this framework. (8) All students, faculty, staff and 
administrators participate in college governance through the College 
Assembly. (HS) 
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Minnesota Mot ropo 1 i r ar. State College: 
A New Institution for Now Student: 



By Oaviu 1’ . Sweet , President 
Minnesota Metropolitan State College 
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Hi storical Bu ck*- round 



Minnesota Metropolitan State College is a new institution, in Mn\ - 
June 1971 the college was authorized hy the Minnesota Legislature, ap. roved 
l)y the Governor, and established by the Minnesota State College hoard, 
which appointed the president in late June, between June 1971 and lehraary 
,9? - H small group of college officers and faculty developed the plans and 
procedures for what Sidney Marl and, U. S. Commissioner of education, recent!” 
termed "one of the most flexible and potentially useful of ail the schemes 
for alternative educational enterprises that have surfaced in the reform 
debate." Since February of tills year, the college has been admitting 
approximately 50 new students per month. Beginning in August, we will 
increase our enrollment by o5 to /5 students per month. At the end of our 
iirst full academic- fi seal year, on June 50, 1)75, we will have an enrol im. at 
of approximately 1,000 students. 

MMSC has many characteristics which distinguish it from other cniu,;?.. 
and universities in the United States. La this paper, l attempt to unli i 
those characteristics and identify some of the problems associated with them. 



A paper prepared for the 21st Annual Southern Regional educational 

Board Legislative Work Conference July 21, 1972, New Orleans, Louisiana. 
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1 set for til reasons which i • .td t ho •«» .if as lsSlV - 1 ; . 

t,u ’ c-il loj;o to believe that the college is .t m.Jo! worth .mu! at i;,,- :n • » 

S t li t cs , 

I > o i o rc I'lvscii t i i si; these Joserietivo iiuterials , houever, let . ■] . ; ^ • 
• !* ■ s audience with .1 m i i statement of the h-gis|a;iv. K _ a j 

institution, hiicn Dr. l’>. Theodore Mit.au became Chance' lor >.f th- 
Minnesota State lei l eye System in i 9 6 S , he urged the State C>llegc !:>aid 
to include i:i its 19t>9 legislative program a re.juest i'or the e - 1 :»i ! tshtte: t 
ot a seventh state college to he located in the seven county Mi nneu..o i : ■ • 

St. Paul metropolitan area, litis area includes approximately one-half c.f 
the total population of the state of Minnesota. The Chancellor indi cited 
that tiic new college should he an experimental institution. !k> recommended 
that it be an upper-level coliege, providing the last two years of four- 
'cui bachelor s degree programs and on master's degree programs. |; •'hi 
wa> the college would complement the six state-supported junior cel lores 
jii the inetiopo l itan area. In addition to these six junior colleges, the 
metropolitan area also includes the major branch <: f the IJni vers itv of 
Minnesota, a branch which enrolls approximately . 0,0011 students. |i,c 
metropolitan area also includes several private, libera! arts ci ileves ana 
un 1 vers it ies . 

Ihe 1969 Legislature referred the proposal for the e.si ab 1 1 hm-.-iit of 
the college to the Iliglier Education Coordinating Commission for ,tudv and 
evaluation. At that time the Comm i ss i on consisted of eighteen members an.! 
was served by an executive director and several dozen other staff member-;. 
Light of the members were citizens, one from each congressional district. 

The other ten represented the state's five systems of post-secondarx* 
education: two presidents representing the private colleges and unlvers it!-. 
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t!io pros i Jont of the University of Minnesota and a author of the anwr 
Board of Regents; the Chancellor of the State College System and a r 

el the State Co 1 1 eye Board; the Chancellor of the State dtmior Colley. 
Syster, and a member of that System's Board; and the Cor-ni ,.s : oner of 
education , who is responsible for the State's \ocat ional -Teehni eal Sc:.' * 1 



that arc associated with local school district.-., and a merger of tile State 
Board of education. 



Between the cad of the legislative session in the summer of IL'C.i .mu 
the beginning ot the legislat ive session in .January l:>7i, the Conn i s*= ion 
and its staff examined a number of issues referred to it by the l.egi s iatun. 
including the question of whether or not a seventh state colleje should !*,,• 
established in the metropolitan area. As can readily be imagined, with the 
large number of "system" representatives on the Commission, these issues 
were not examined dispassionately. There was intensive lobbying ane log- 
rolling by these representatives. Ultimately the Commission recommended 
that the Legislature fund the seventh state college. (Subsequently the 
ten system representatives were replaced on the Commission by five cit icons 
at - 1 arge. ) 

Meanwhile, in part as the result of the urging of Chancellor Mitnu, 
the Citizens League, a local citizens organization which ha.*, studied and 
made recommendations on a number of major issues effecting the ..ic trope ! i ta" 
area, reviewed the issues surrounding the possibility of the establishment 
of a seventh state college. The League has been quite effective in advuncir.. 
ideas which it supported. It issued a favorable report about the proposed 
college in March 1971 -- the midpoint of the 1971 regular legislative 
session. Ihe Chancellor and the Board also organized a Citizens Advisor*-’ 
Committee to promote support for the college during the legislative session, 
lney had also rallied about a dozen key legislators to the college. 
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Legislation authortring the establishment nf the new college :,a 
considered by the Senate Higher education Committee, the House Higher 
education Committee, the Senate Finance Committee, and the House 
Appropriations Committee. The Senate Higher hducation Conns t tee net'*.! 
tavorably on the legislation, referring it to the Senate Finance Committee 
for inclusion in the Higher liducation Appropri at : oils Bill, The house 
Higher education Committee, however, by the narrowest possible margin, 
voted to refer the proposal to the House Appropriations Committee wirhair 
recommendation. Mien the Higher liducation appropriation bill : wore 
reported by the two committees to their respective houses, neither 
appropriations bill carried any reference to an appropriation for tn 
establishment of the seventh state college. And when the two bills were 
passed by the respective houses, no amendment referring to the college 
was added, .Nonetheless, the conference committee appointed to reconcile 
diifoicnces between tne two appropriation hi I Is did add a rider in the 
last days of the legislative session which appropriated to the State 
College Board $300,000 for planning and operating what was referred to 
as a "state college center" in the metropolitan area. This $ 500 , 00 ;) 
was the total amount provided by the state for carrying on both functions, 
planning and operating a new college. The addition of this rider to r.hc 
Higher education Appropriation Act caused considerable controversy : n tne 
House, particularly among younger representatives who saw it as an c.\a;npie 
Oi the "old politics" even though they were not opposed to the college, 
ihe Senate on the other hand approved the idea without dissent. 

Because the regular session of the Legislature adjourned without 
enacting a revenue bill, the licvernor hesitated to sigh the Appropriations biiis. 




Mo !'o .specifically, after he had decided to :>iy.n all of tne other 
priations bills, ho indicated that he might not sign ti.e higher • ■duea: i<. , 
appropriations bill. At almost the last possible moment, however, a:.d 
titter tin intensive effort by Chancellor Mitau and members of the Stan- 
College Board, the Governor did sign the higher educat ; m a; : ro- riat ion.-, 
lull in early June l*'7l. Thus Minnesota Metropolitan ‘Mate Co liege vas 
ant liori zed . 

As noted, the State College Board in late .June, appointed as tin. 
founding president of the college an individual who had served as Vlci 
Chancellor for Academic Affairs in the State College System. In that msi- 
tion, lie had been involved in the early planning for the college. 

In appropriating only $300,000 to plan and operate the college, the 
Legislature made it clear that it expected the new college to function 
without a central campus in the traditional sense of the term. Both 
the Chancellor and the Citizens League report had made the point that the 
new college could and should utilize existing under- and un-utilized 
facilities and resources throughout the seven-county metropolitan area. 

This became one of the earliest salient characteristics of the college. 

The second major characteristic of the college which emerged fn.n 
its legislative history was the mandate to plan and operate the college 
virtually simultaneously. As we reflected on this charge, it seemed to 
us that the Legislature, picking up an idea advanced by the Chancellor and 
the Citizens League, was suggesting that planning and operating were 
mutually reinforcing activities. 1 am sure most of us are familiar with 
colleges and universities which have had long "lend times" for planning 
prior to operation. In some instances, well developed plans .have been 
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Mildly mangled when they encountered the real itios of operation. I:i the 
slightly more than one year that we have attempted to carry on plann.i.g 
aiul operations tor MMSC, we have indeed discovered that planninr and 
•perating can be mutually reinforcing. 

Iho.-.e ot us associated with the institi. ion would endorse inis arrro.i.n 
It has meant that MMSC has about it an aura of t am; ib i ! i t v often ;sina 
t roni other, "move -planned" inst i tut ions . In order for this approach to 

succeed, however, we are also convinced that t ho individuals involved 
must be prepared and willing to accept major modifications in their behavior 
and vocabulary throughout the early phases of the institution's functioning. 
It planning and operation arc to be mutually reinforcing, operations may 
l>e modified quickly by changes in plans, frequently such changes involve 
changes in behavior and changes in language. Individuals who are uncumfi rt- 
ablc with rapid turnover simply can not function in an institution which 
plans and operates simultaneously. 

It is also clear to us that in the short run attempting to plan and 
operate simultaneously involves less than the most efficient and 
effective use of fiscal and other resources. This is not to say that money 
is wasted. It simply means that even wise and responsible officials will 
make some mistakes. Not every expenditure of effort and fund.-, will produce 
a maximum return. This happens even in institutions in which planning 
precedes operating, but particularly in small matters it is meat apt to 
happen in an inst itution which is planned and operated almost simultaneously. 

The most obvious advantage of planning and operating the institution 
simultaneously is the fact that MMSC was able to accept its first students 
in less than eight months after the president was appointed. Consequently 
we have begun to serve the population we wore authorised to serve much 







lvisccr than most col logos and universities. Wo are already iretinr 
significant educational needs in the Tv: in Cities metropolitan are i. i 
iias been an almost immediate return to citizens in Lite form of service 
offered for tax dollars collected. 
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Financcs 



(iivcn the size of the legislative appropriation for MMSC, a maior 
expenditure of time and effort on the part of the college officers has 
been devoted to securing additional funds from other sources, We early 
projected that we would enroll 500-1,000 students during the 11)71 - 73 
1 iscal -academic years. IVe have estimated that this would take between 
1.2 anJ 1.3 million dollars. We estimated that wc would generate tuition 
income in addition to the legislative appropriation totaling approximate! v 
$250,000. The appropriation and tuition income total approximately 
$500,000, leaving a balance of $700,000 to $800, U0() which the college ' 

needed and which college officers had to raise from public and private 
resources . 



Initially we hoped to secure "planning" funds fro:, such souivis. 

We uuickly discovered, however, that in order to secure additional ,,a. per 
we would have to develop more specific plans. It was ci.-iss,, enicken- 
egg d.le.a,iia. Without additional funds we could not secure a.:.li *. toaai 
personnel to help us plan. Without plans we could not secure ...id : • i , i 
hinds to secure additions personnel to make additional anas. VV- !■; - 
was resolved: by the i’ resident and Vice President generat ing the ir.it i, a, 
detailed plan, Prospectus 1 1. which has served as rh • b.-sic -art -see 
document and guide to our initial operations. 

n.e college almost immediately received a grant or almost ~5 i/i';'i 
Iron a prominent local foundation, the Mill family fouadat i .,n who'-*:, 

tiitcr the President was unpointed he and the Chancellor visited ’.ile 

ki chard son , -<'tarv of the Depart men t of Health, Hducn t i , ar.J Ih.r-, 

Sidney Marland, United States Commissioner of fdueat ion . beta >x:t.\-'.< i 



(C 






keen interest in the college and indicated that they a uld d- ev r.-th i : r 
tiiey could to make available resources from toe Office of l-ducat u.i, . Ihei 
effort resulted in two grants totaling approximately $150,000. be than •. 
the most significant breakthrough came when the Carnegie Cor; .war i on riant 
us $215,500 in early December li>71 . Not only did this grant provide •:.uvh 
needed "unrestricted" money, hut it also served to notify the academic 
community and our constituencies in Minnesota, that the college'^ initial 
plans and staff were procoding on an acceptable course. Sub sequent 1 v 
another local foundation, the Bush Foundat ion, made available $40,()0u to 
Jic college. Various other state and federal agencies have made available 
other amounts of money. We have also been helped by staff whom we 
acquired through federal emergency employment Act funds. 

In our first fiscal -academic year we estimated that we spent approxi- 
mately $570,000. We finished the year on dune 50 with a small balance. 
Earlier this month we submitted an operating budget to the State College 
Board which shows that wo will expend something over $900,000 during the 
current fiscal -academic year and will finish the year with a solid 
balance. 

We have also developed the first draft of a proposed budget fur the 
1975-75 biennium. Although that proposal is still subject to maior 
modifications as we become more knowledgeable about our institution, we 
currently estimate that we will request a total of b.5 million dollars in 
appropriations and tuition income for the 1975- 1975 biennium. With tiiis 
amount ol money, we will move our total enrollment from 1,000 full-time 
equivalent students to 5,400 full-time equivalent students by the end of 
our second biennium. W'e will be serving these students at a cost per 
student of $1,467 during the 1975-74 fiscal-academic year and a total cost 
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ot' S 1 , 5S(y during the 1974-75 fiscal-academic year, for an average during 
the biennium of $1,.I2~ per student. 

It is important to note, incideiitiy, that the collcgi operates at 
full strength throughout the year. Thus the per year costs cited above 
are per 1 2 -month -year not per 9 -month -year. These per year, per student 
expenditures compare with per student expenditures of Si , 560 in the los.'-;t 
cost state college and $1,592 in the highest cost state college in the 
Minnesota State College System. It is important, too, to note that we 



are projecting per student cost for the 1975-74 and 1974-75 academic- 
riscai years. The figures for the other colleges refer to the 1970-71 
fi.* as-, endemic years, the last years for which such figures are available. 
Without question, the per student cost in the other state colleges will 
be significantly higher than the figures quoted when comparisons are made 
for the same years. In short, doing education the way MMSC is doing it 
can and should represent a significant savings to the taxpayer. Needless 
to say, this fact has not necessarily made our way of doing education 
popular with or acceptable to our colleagues in other institutions of 
higher education. But if the Carnegie Commission is correct in pointing 
out that education has received more than its share of tile gross national 
product, then all of us had best be looking for ways in which costs can 
be significantly reduced. MMSC is an upper- level institution. That i .■ , 
we are providing the equivalent of the junior and senior years of a conven- 
tional bachelor's degree program. Institutions of higher education usually 
contend that the last two years of undergraduate work arc more expensive 
than the first two years. The comparison which 1 have made between costs 
at MMSC and costs at the other institutions are comparisons in which the 
the other institutions include all four years. 



1 have already noted that the Legislature intended that MMSC would 
not have a central campus in the conventional >onse of the term. It can 
he accurately stated that the college uses tile entire Twin Pities mitru;' . i i t 
area as its campus. The only permanent space which wo occupy is a eooniin.it 
ing center located in downtown St. Paul on the second floor above a 
Walgreen Drugstore. We have leased approximately 13, Out) square- feet for 
less than $5 per square foot. All our full-time staff has office space 
in this center. Wo intend to maintain this degree of centralisation. Cdvcn 
the open, decentral ized nature of the institution, which is spread across 
a seven-county area, we feel that this much centralisation will contribute 
to better communications. 

Beyond the coordinating center, however, we use facilities available 
and throughout the metropolitan area -- public libraries, museums, churches, 
schools, studios, hones, parks, shops, factories, banks, government 
buildings, and even the streets. Our campus is wherever there are people 
and the possibility of an environment conducive to learning. Many of the 
facilities we use are presently unde r- ut il i zed. We are especially eager 
to share facilities with other organizations and institutions. This 
concept of sharing and interacting with the metropolitan area and its 
constituent elements is central to our concept of education. 

Wo have found during the past nine months that the lack of a campus 
lias a number of advantages, not the least of which is that it enables us 
to teach students how to utilize the facilities of the cities rather than 
become dependent upon specialized facilities created by the college for the 
exclusive use of the students. It eliminates expensive duplication of 
effort. Since our students art metropolitan residents and citizens, they 
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ary entitled to use public metropolitan facilities without cnr*-. And tie.- 
state lias not had to build expensive educational facilities just for 
college student use. 

Libraries provide an illustration. The college does not hive a 
library of its own. Rather, we teach students how to use public i ibrar e.-t 
throughout the metropolitan area, as well as special and private libraries 
with which the college has negotiated working agreements. The college : 
developing a formal agreement with a major private library, the staff of 
which will serve as educational resource persons for the college. In 
addition, this library will represent the college in discussions with al. 
other Twin Cities area libraries. It will develop special collections 
for the use of our students and faculty and will aid the college staff in 
exploring the utilization of other learning resources, including computers 
and the electronic communications media. What wc have unearthed in 
other words, is an under-utilized private library seeking a constituency 
which it can serve. Ilow tragic it would have been for MMSC in these 
circumstances to have sought to create another college library. 

To the extent that the college has had need of other facilities for 
group learning experiences, it has been possible to negotiate agreements 
with churches, business organizations, public and private schools, and 
community service agencies. These resources cost the college very little. 
Churches alone, with their educational plants unused five or six day.-, a 
week represent a vast resource for a college like MMSC. In addition we 
have been warmly received by such organizations as the St. Paul Arts 
and Science Center, which includes an art museum, science museum, a theatre, 
an auditorium, a professional orchestra, and excellent meeting facilities; 
the Minneapolis Institute of Art; the Minnesota Museum of Art; St. 

Paul Civic Center; and other institutions of higher education. 

O 
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It is our conviction that colleges tend to teach students to he 
dependent upon the college instead of teaching them how to function as 
effective members of the community as a whole. When students leav- college, 
sonic arc mental and emotional cripples, unable to relate to the real world 
around them. In part this may account for the excessively long time some- 
students take to finish their formal education, and their inability to 
break away from the campus even after their formal education is completed. 
The goal of MMSC, on the other hand, is to offer an education which touche-, 
students how to make cities work -- not how to make colleges work. Urban 
life at its best can be the most civilized life for man, but at its Mirt 
urban life is debilitating and destructive to man. A factor in the 
breakdown of American cities may be the isolation of higher education from 
the cities and the failure of higher education to teach students how to 
function in the cities. And in part this failure may be the result of the 
fact that faculties have isolated themselves from the cities on campuses 
remote from the day-to-day problems of those who must make the cities 
function. Without a campus, and, as noted below, with the facul t> drawn 
directly from the cities, MMSC provides the students with a new appreciation 
of urban life -- not as it too often is. but as it can become. The 
function of the college is not to create a college community, hut to 
support the creation of a total community where all citizens can live a 
good life. 





* 



The Students 



MMSC designed its educational programs and procedures to meet the 
needs of the following students: 

*Adults who have dropped out of college hut who have the potent in) 
and desire to complete a degree. 

* Adults who have acquired the equivalent of the first two years of 
college through work or other experiences* including military 
services. 

i 

* Adults who require collegiate level training to meet their personal 
or professional goals in coping with the technological demands of 
the changing economy. 

* Adults who transfer from junior colleges. 

*Adults who have completed post-secondary courses in vocational- 
technical schools. 

* Adults who have unique higher educational needs which have not 
been met by other institutions. 

The college is particularly interested in serving those individuals 
who chose, or were compelled by circumstances, to forego a college education 
at the time of their leaving high school. IVc believe such persons should 
have an opportunity to earn a bachelor's degree later in life >n an 
institution designed specifically to meet their needs and accommodate to 
their life situation, which typically includes either holding full-time 
jobs or having responsibility for maintaining homes and raising children 
or both. 

In 1970, the seven-county metropolitan area had a total population of 
1.9 million. Of this number, approximately 900,000 were over 25. Of those 
over -5 , approximately 820,000 did not have college degrees. Of the number 
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vvlio did not have a college degree, over 130,000 had some work toward a 
college degree. 

MMSC is predicated on the assumption that a substantial proportion 
of these individuals -- persons over 25 without college degrees -- •* • | ! 
personally profit from a college education and also on the assumption 
society as a whole, and the metropolitan area in particular, will benefit 
significantly from their obtaining that additional education, whether sue 
education culminates in a degree or not. Stated negatively, we reicet 
the propositions that only those who arc recent high school graduates 
between the ages of 18 and 22 deserve an opportunity for a college 
education and that all colleges must be designed and conducted in a wav ; 
accommodate only the needs of such students. It is appropriate, wo 
believe to increase higher education options so that adults may take this 
step later in life. These adults often profit most from higher education 
They have had the opportunity to mature their views and gain a sense of 
direction. Certainly the experience with returning veterans as students 
points out the desirability of persons having the opportunity to obtain 
higher education after having experienced reality outside educational 
institutions. They are better students and tend to use educational 
opportunities more efficiently and effectively. 

MMSC is also committed to meeting the special needs of those women 
whose education has been interrupted by marriage and children. These 
women have been too long neglected by colleges which have assumed that 
their education was a waste of the institution's time and resources. The 
college seeks to serve the economically poor who are unable to afford 
a college education. It seeks to serve them not simply by making die 
education affordable -- many institutions attempt to do this. It also 
seeks to make education available in a form and in an environment which 
the poor do not find hostile. It is generally recognized that colleges 
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am! universities are middle-class institutions in which the poor -• both 
the working and unemployed poor -- arc neither comfortable nor successful 
Hie educational failure of such persons, it luis been demonstrated re- 
peatedly -- has nothing to do with intellectual capacity. It has much to 
do with the traditional college's lack of empathctic aw a rones ■ of the 
needs of students from background outside the mainstream of higher 
education . 

Ihe college also serves those holding jobs with ceilings above which 

they can not rise because of educational deficiency. It is serving those 

who started their career with non-academi e , on-the-job training or 

vocational education, and who now desire to enrich their lives or i'h' > r 

work with collegiate education. The college is also serving those 

... . ; I 

iMio.'.e previous education has not adequate ly prepared them to cope with 
the changing job market in which they find themselves -- i. e ., thus, in 
occupations in danger of becoming obsolete. 

Because of the availability of lower division educational opportuni- 
ties in the six metropolitan area junior colleges and the ?ev-.ral metropol 
area vocational-technical schools, MMSC-.is primarily an upper- level 
institution, providing its undergraduate students with the equivalent 
°t two years of a four-year bachelor's degree program. Most of 

those who have entered- Hie college have had prior experience in post 
secondary education, cither in junior colleges or in four-year institution 
A laige i. umber who have sought admission^ however, have not hau such 
education. When appropriate, these applicants have been counscic! to 
complete the first half of a baccalaureate degree in an institution, offvri 
lower division education. 
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On the other liand, the college has also responded positively to 
such of those applicants who demonstrate that they have obtained the 
equivalent of the first two years of college outside formally accredited 
institutions in a variety of structured and unstructured settings, lot- 
such individuals the college accommodates and certifies their educational 
equivalencies and incorporates them into the degree requirements of the 
student. The college stands willing to extend this principal to the 
possibility of awarding a degree to an individual who lias achieved the 
equivalent of a bachelor's degree without ever participating in any col leg 
program. In short, for purposes of both admissions and graduation studen*- 
are assessed to determine skills and knowledge, attitudes and values, and 
understanding -- without imposing limitations as to when, where, how, and 
iiom whom such learning has been occasioned. 

Because we knew we could accommodate less than 1,000 students, tile 
college has not yet undertaken any major student recruitment effort. Wo 
havv. -elied almost exclusively upon newspaper coverage of our opening and 
word-of-mouth to inform students about our existence. Since the announce- 
ment of the establishment of the college, we have received over 2,500 
inquiries relative to admissions. The number of inquiries averages about 
75 per week. Approximately one-half of these people have boon provided 
admission application forms. To date, over 000 such admission forms have 
been returned. We have admitted over 300 students, 60% of whom are men 
and 40% of whom arc women. Their average age is 33, with a range from 
19 to 69. About (->5% of the students work full-time and many others have 
full-time commitments to families. Slightly over 10% of the students were 
admitted on an equivalency basis, i.e., they did not have two years of 
college but had achieved the equivalent of that much education through 
a variety of methods. 

’*y 
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Faculty, Officers, and Staff 



Cuirentlv MMSC employs approximately 35 persons on a full-time basis. 
Iwenty-five of these Individuals arc professional academic staff members, 
both teachers and administrators. The remaining arc support personnel. 

Ten of the professional academicians hold an earned doctorate. All are 
richly experienced and well-educated. They are familiar with the demands 
of non-t radi tional education. 

From the beginning, the college planned that a major portion of its 
faculty would consist of persons drawn from the metropolitan community 
who have full-time responsibilities unconnected with MMSC. Such persons, 
whom we have come to call "community faculty," arc individuals who have 
lived and worked successfully in non-academic settings throughout the Twin Cities, 
Some have advanced academic credentials and teaching experience. Most do 
not. They have a demonstrated capacity both to learn and to apply what 
they know -- qualities sought by our students. 

In building our faculty and staff, we have sought individuals who 
have knowledge, experience, insights, values, and a commitment to which 
students respond. Conventional academic credentials arc of limited 
importance. We require that faculty members share the assumptions on 
which the institution is built, have competency for preparing students 
for urban living, and have a commitment and capacity to teach the kind of 
students who enroll in the college. 

In the interaction between the full-time faculty and the community 
faculty, some of the walls which typically surround an institution of 
higher education may be lowered if not completely done away with. Students 
instead of being exposed exclusively to a faculty whose members have 
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devoted all of their adult years to academic life arc exposed to a faculty 
largely made up of individuals who currently live and work successfully 
in the kinds of settings in which most of the students will be functioning 
l'or the rest of their lives. 

The college has not engaged in any specific recruiting program for 
community faculty members. As a result of the publicity about the volkge 
in various news media and public speeches by staff members, the college 
received responses from people throughout the metropolitan area expressing 
interest in working with MMSC as community faculty members. During the 
past twelve months, over 800 persons inquired about community faculty 
positions at ,'IMSl.. at this number, over half made formal application. 

This group includes persons from the metropolitan area who are for the 
most part already employed. They represent a diversity of occupation- 
and backgrounds, ethnic and racial groups, socio-economic love's, .uid ho::, 
sexes. Approximately 300 of them are completing or have completed t.V- 



orientation program developed to provide them with specific informat i- • 
about the philosophy, operational policies, aiuNcducat i ona I programs •, f 
tb.e college. Daring the orientation program we also provide : hem : (i . 

opportunity to meet with full-time staff members and students, dls.u-s 
the role of community faculty, discuss innovative educational s t rate 
which can be utilized in working with our student body, and part k k ite ;n 
practice teaching experiences. They work with a few student - in dcvel.»r i a:: 
their educational programs under the leadership of a full time facultv 
member or provide specific learning experiences to help a few student : 
develop a specific set of competencies. 

Community faculty members who complete the established oriental j >n 



program are placed in a pool of faculty resources. Whenever a student 
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has need for a particular faculty member's services, that facultv meir.be- r 
lL ' employed and paid a salary correlated to that of a full-time facultv 
member. Community faculty members arc paid not for time and effort ex- 
pended in teaching students but for the competencies which students 
actually acquire under their tutelage. Such faculty members do not have 
contracts with the college for stated dollar amounts. On the other hand, 
they are full members of the faculty -- not as adjunct professor.-.. They 
participate fully in college decision making. This includes participation 
in the evaluation of one another and of the full-time facultv and. adminis- 
trative officers. They also participate fully in setting the curriculum 
and in establishing the criteria for the awarding of degrees. In short, 
one of the most effective ways which wo have provided for community 
participation in the college is through service on the community faculty. 

The principal officers of the college are the President; the Vice 
President and Dean of the College, who is the chief academic officer; the 
Secretary, who is the college's chief community relations officer; the 
Treasurer, who is the college's chief administrative services, budget and 
finance officer. Working with the Vice President arc four other academic 
oificers. The Assistant Vice President is the chief academic personnel 
officer, lie is responsible for recruiting and training all faculty members, 
including community faculty members. The Dean of Learning Development is 
responsible for the content of education at MMSC. The Senior Advisor is 
responsit ,e for the relationship between the college and its students, 
as that relationship is outlined below. And the Director of Admissions 
and Orientation is responsible for admitting students to the college and 
cor.iucting the three-week orientation program described below. There are 
no traditional academic departments. And the college is not divided into 
schools. Rather, as outlined below, the curriculum is highly Individual i ced 
so that conventional academic structure is not needed. 
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Both women and minority groups arc heavily represented in the college 
faculty, administration, and staff. We have consciously solicited applica- 
tion from these groups. Of the five academic officers, two arc women and 
two arc black. Hie Vice President is part Indian. One of the four 
principal officers of the college, the Treasurer, is a woman. So is her 
principal assistant and the head of one of the divisions reporting to her. 

In translating the idea of a community faculty into reality, we have 
encountered some, problems. First, a large number of people have come 
rorward -- more than we can use. In fact, at present we have more 
community faculty members than we have students. This lias caused some 
frustration when community faculty, all of whom are eager to participate 
in the college, find that they are not called upon to teach. Second, a 
number of those who have come forward are unsuitable. Unfortunately 
several of the latter are major elements in the life of the metropolitan 
area. We decided early, therefore, not to screen out such applicants but 
rather to provide them an orientation program, make their qualifications 
or lack thereof known to students, and let students determine which faculty- 
members they would utilize. Since none of the community faculty member* is 
paid until he has actual ly transmitted knowledge (or competence, as we 
refer to it) to students, we have no obligation to such faculty members 
beyond making them known to students. Third, in the absence of a central 
campus it can be quite difficult to maintain good lines of communication 
with community faculty members. 

It is our considered judgement, however, that In utilizing the community 
faculty we have made a significant breakthrough for the education of our 
students. We are exposing them to experienced men and women whose lives 
more closely approximate the lives of our students than do conventional 
faculty members. At the same time, we are enriching our full-time faculty 
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by providing them with an opportunity to test their knowledge against the 
insights of those who must function in a non-cducat ionai environment. And 
we have greatly enriched the lives of our community faculty members. Many 
of them have decided to become students after first approaching tile 
college to teach. Most especially, we have a large group of well-informed 
individuals throughout the metropolitan area who can speak authoritatively 
about and on behalf of MMSC and higher education generally. 



Basic Educational Co mmi tine nts 

At MMSC three basic coiiunitineiits are central to our concept of education. 
I list, students are admitted to the college and awarded degrees or 
certificates on the basis of demonstrated competence and not on the basis 
of grades, credit hours, or courses taken. Second, the education offered 
is explicitly "pro city" -- i.e., urban-oriented. Third, each student is 
principal architect of his own education. Admittedly these commitments 
exist in some tension with one another. Jointly they constitute the 
essence of our approach to education. 

By the term "competence" we mean the combination of skill or knowledge 
(both mental and motor skills are included), understanding, and attitudes 
or values. It may help to conceptual ir_c this term competence by means of 
the game of golf. An individual may have the motor skill to raise a thin 
stick with a bulge on the end of it and swing it down accurately to hit 
a small white pellet, driving the pellet far and straight down a grassy 
field. He has that motor skill. We do not call him a golfer, however, 
unless lie understands what lie is doing and why he is doing it. But even 
when he has the skill and understanding, one does not say that ho is a 
competent golfer unless he has what is called, for lack of a bettor tern 
a "golfer's attitude." If ho thinks using a thin stick to hit n small 
white pellet straight and far down a grassy field is a waste of time, he 
is not likely to be a golfer. 

We apply this analogy to education. We hold that the point of 
participating in formal institutions of education is to acquire knowledge 
and understanding and the values and attitudes which enable and compel one 
to use the knowledge and understanding acquired. 
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hc bcgJn by P vopo.^intj to students that they need competence in i iv- 
broad areas. The first of these competencies is basic learn in c and 

^^ U11CJti0n ‘ A studt ' nt sllollld h '* ^ to demonstrate skills, understand, 
and attitudes relative to learning itself, lie should be able to sln.v. tiiat 
he understands what it means to learn and that he can utilize the method - 
of inquiry, communication skills, and critical and analytical skills, lie 



must have a capacity for identifying issues and 



recogni zing relations:, ip.. 



and a generally positive posture in reference 
of learning, lie should be able to read, speak 
flic second competency area we call civic 
not only the political, but also the economic, 
etc. Most men live in communities. Decisions 



to the value and sat i fact i o:: 
, write, listen, and compute, 
inv olvement . Th is i no 1 ude •, 
social, religious, cultural, 
which are made by these 



communities effect these individuals, shape them. We believe that formal 
institutions of education should assist individuals in becoming self- 
governing. lo that end they must teach individuals to participate 
effectively in the community, in the making of community decisions of ail 
kinds. Tills requires skill. It requires understanding. Above ail, ,t 
requires an attitude that holds participation in dec ison-maki ng to he 
worthwhile. One of the failures of education is that educators often have 
taught civic skills and understanding, while convincing students (often 
implicitly) that it was acceptable to opt out of participating, not using 
the skills and understanding which they have been taught. 

At the undergraduate level MMSC is essentially a liberal art; 



college. But we believe that no one should be granted a bachelor's degree 
who does not have competence in a vocation, a profession, or a career . It 
is essential that citizens have the skills necessary to he useful and 
productive persons, not only to insure their economic independence but 
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also for reasons of self-esteem and satisfaction. In major social 
system in the 20th century will individuals receive a share of tin- good- 
and services produced unless in some way such individuals contribute to 
the production or distribution of those goods and services. Jr. other 
words , individuals must be able to function in the economic market place. 
Optimally an educated person has the ability for occupational mobility and 
the learning skills for changes in an ever-increasing instability in the 
job market. IVc do not require that students have "col 1 ege- level" vocation 
They may be mechanics or plumbers, as well as teachers, doctors, or bus i no 
Some students come to us not yet committed to any vocation. These we 
help explore and choose among the options. Others have a commitment to 
learning "for its own sake." IVe try to help them to understand that 
while it is possible for some few people to function in contemporary 
America on the basis of learning for its own sake, most: can not. We try 
to help them appreciate the realities of the world as they will find it 
and equip them to function in that world. To us this means that the.' must 
be able to obtain and hold a job or function on a self-employed basis. 

One of the values of our community faculty is that the members of 
that faculty often illustrate in their lives a commitment to pure learning 
which has been coupled with a capacity for fitting into the contemporary 
economy. lor this reason we do not seek community faculty members 
exclusively for what they can contribute to the vocational competence of 
our students. We also seek community faculty members who have other kinds 
of learning to share. 

The fourth competency area embraces leisure and recrea tion. In 
addition to being learners and communicators, citizens, and workers, men 
and women must "recreate" themselves. Individuals must learn to use 






■■•iscly what has become -- at least in America -- an increased amount of 
leisure tine. Such competence embraces the ability to distinguish bof..< 
activities which deplete and activities which renew and restore And it 
is our conviction that it must transcend spectating and include direct 
participation in both physical and mental challenges and challenges tc me’ • 
estaetlc sensibilities as well. And competence in tiiis area includes i ; k 



capacity to develop a continually-evolving set of skil Is, understanding, a: J 
attitudes -- lite-long leisure and recreational competencies. 

The fifth competency area we refer to as personal growth ar.J as s.-.- sme 
or maturation . We believe that an educated person is one who is Jove ! •_>, ; - 
a sense of identity as a person of competence and skill. This sense of 
identity includes his relationship with others, h ; s awareness and under- 
standing of his environment, and his personal security as a productive and 
valued citizen. One who is educated has an appreciation of complexity a. id 
a tolerance for ambiguity without resorting to simplistic answer... *v- 
has the capacity to set goals for himself, to modify the lS o:ils ;n light . f 
changed circumstances , to develop strategies for achieving goals, and r 
relate to others as human beings. 



These five competency areas are not mutually exclusive. In fact tm •' 
aic only conceptually distinct, laich overlaps the other. .wither a 
they courses of study. They are, rather, educational goals. A person who 
i;. competent in all five areas is, we believe, genuinely and liberal!’/ 
educated. 

The College's commitment to competency based education is supplemented 
b\ its commitment to the city. Tt has been said that contemporary colleges 
ar.d universities are fundamentally anti-city. According to this view 



academic communities develop values, life styles, attitudes, which reiect 
those of society generally. Students arc taught to relate positively to 
academic values and negatively to the values of the larger communitv, 
which today is hcavilv urbanized. HMSC is "pro-city.” The cdncatio:. of 
students focuses on the needs of the city and on giving students an 

understanding on how to live and function successfully in large urban 
areas . 

As noted above, the commitments to competency-based and urban oriented 
education exist in some tension with the third fundamental commitment, ,'r. 
taking the position that the student must be the principal architect of 
his education, the College does not treat the competency areas and the urban 
commitments as requirements . We ask each student to confront the 
competency areas and the urban commitment in a dialog with his advisor, other 
faculty members, and other students. If in the course of such confronta- 
tion and dialog the student concludes that this concept of education is not 
pertinent to his goals and aspirations, then with the active support of 
his advisor lie works out an educational plan which is pertinent and 
meaningful. The College holds that it is the student 's education and hi, 
life. He must bear responsibility for that education and have an authority 
over it commensurate with his responsibility for it. 

In taking this position, we recognize two related facts, first very 
little in the student's prior experience with educational institutions 
prepares him for accepting responsibility tor his own education. On the 
contrary, previous educational experience will likely convince him that it 
is someone elsc's responsibi lit)’ to tell him what lie must do to be "educated." 
The College must, therefore, teach most -- if not all -- uf the students how 
to design and secure their own education. 



Second, a col lege exists to provide each student with intimate and 
meaningful contact with those who know more than he knows about the 
tilings he wants to learn. For this reason the College and particularly its 
1 acuity do not simply accept as valid any and all educational goals and 
methods posited by students. The faculty must analyze student educational 
goals and methods, pointing out in them that which is fallacious, in- 
consistant, meaningless, or contrary cither to the student's or society's 
best interests. A faculty member performs this function at MMSC, howc'-cr, 
not by imposing his will upon students, but by providing students with 
desirable alternatives and by treating the making of basic decisions about 
educational goals and methods as fundamental components of teaching- 
learning relationships between the instructor and students. Thus a 
faculty member must use his expertise and experience not to impose 
educational goals and methods on a student hut to teach educational goals 
and methods. The College also opposes attempts by students (individual iv 
or collectively - ) to impose their educational values on other students. 

The question sometimes arises as to whether or not students will tal- 
advantage of their responsibility for and authority over their education 
to obtain a degree with a minimum of effort and learning. Our experience 
with students currently enrolled convinces us that once that thev have 
come to understand that they, and they alone, are responsible for their own 
education and that the educational process is not a game in which the 
object is to outwit faculty members and subvert externally imposed requir.- 
ments, they become very serious about their educational objectives and 
about acquiring competencies in which they have a genuine interest and 
which represent high levels of academic achievement. 
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• \ second factor is also at work. The College plays no games with 
students. Our objective is to record accurately the competencies with 
winch the student enters and the degree of competency act] ui red during tic 
time lie is enrolled. This is not done by means of a transcript consisting 
of cryptic course titles followed by letter grades. The transcript which 
we develop for students is a narrative transcript. It is a comprehensive 
description of a student's abilities incorporating evaluations of him In- 
al 1 faculty members with whom lie has worked and incorporating a compre- 
hensive final assessment of him at the hands of a final assessment 
committee structured individually for him. It includes the results of all 
the assessments of him which occur during his association with the College, 
including the icsults of standardized tests, interviews, oral examinations, 
papers, etc. In short, we propose to be able to report for each of our 
students a complete picture of what he knows, what he can do, what he has 
done, what his objectives were in working at MMSC, how lie achieved those 
objectives, and at what level of competence. 
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The Educational Format 

lo implement the educational commitments outlined above, the 
College has designed an educational format in which a student undergoes 
four phases in completing his education. Those are: application and 

admission; orientation; educational pact development and implementation; 
and final assessment. As with the five competency areas, these phases 
tend to be conceptually distinguishable and operationally intermingled. 

During the first phase, application and admission, the student 
receives written and oral information about the College and its educational 
structure. He submits transcripts and other descriptive material. He 
also is interviewed by the admissions staff and begins to work on his 
self -assessment in the various competency areas. This procedure helps 
him to determine where he is educationally and to assist the College in 



moving him into the orientation phase. 

Following admission each student is assigned to an orientation group — 
up to twenty to a group. Each group is led by a faculty member and meets 
four hours a week for three weeks. In addition to the group meetings, 
the student has at least one hour a week in private conference with his 
orientation leader. The tasks to be accomplished during orientation 
include: reading and discussing the materials supplied by the College 

outlining the nature of the educational process at MMSC and the rationale 
behind this process; the further elaboration of the self-assessment of 
competencies begun during admission; and the identification of the student's 
perceived educational needs. 

Upon completion of orientation, each student is assigned to a permanent 
faculty advisor. His advisor is his primary contact point with the College, 
its programs and resources. The assignment to an advisor opens the educational 
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pnct development and implementation phase of his relationship with the 
College. For up to six weeks (on the average) the student meets weekly 
witii his advisor to organize his educational goals into a coherent plan 
of study. This plan is called his educational pac t. It includes a 
written summary of his already achieved competencies, the educational 
goals he is pursuing, the teaching-learning strategies he intends to 
employ to achieve these goals, and the assessment techniques and 
instruments to be employed by the College to determine that the student 

has in fact achieved the goals and implemented the strategies contained 
in his pact. 

It often happens that students are unable to draft an educational 
pact so early in their relationship with the College — that they have 
not yet settled firmly on educational goals. In these instances, students 
can and do undertake various learning activities with faculty members, 
the principal aim of which is to assist the student in defining his 
goals. It is also very likely that students will modify their educational 
goals once they have begun to implement their pacts. The College is open 
to pact modification whenever a student initiates it. 

Educational pact implementation takes many forms. A wide variety of 
learning strategies may be employed. While the College encourages students 
to develop methods especially useful for them and appropriate to their 
individual goals, the following are suggested as possible approaches: 

1. A student may use programmed instruction materials in any of 
his areas of interest. 

2. A student may study a topic independently, producing previously 
agreed-upon evidence, such as a written paper or an oral report, 
to the College for evaluation. 
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3. A student may participate in a variety of ways in community 

events which are interesting or useful to him: i.e., workshops, 

exhibits, concerts, lectures, plays, community action programs, 
etc. 

4. A student may become involved in learning with other students 
who share similar interests. He may do this by selecting topics 

or groups organized by faculty members or organized by individual 
students . 

5. To complement and employ his knowledge of the theoretical 
framework of a particular area or skill, a student may engage 
in a practicum, such as an internship. 

The College rejects the position that students can learn only by means 
of college-sponsored or faculty-led activities. On the contrary, we 
believe that it is vital for students to take advantage of the rich array 
of learning opportunities which surround them in the metropolitan area. 

The students are encouraged to learn on-the-job, in the home, in the 
neighborhood, at play, etc. The College inventories formal and informal 
learning opportunities for students, calling the attention of students to 
these opportunities through a variety of commune i ation linkages. The 
College position, as noted above, is that it is less important to deterroirK- 
when, where, how, and from whom a student learns, and more important to 
make it possible for him to learn. We recognize that different people 
learn in different ways and encourage students to find out how best they 

learn and to concentrate on those techniques which are of greatest assistance 
to them. 
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We have no terms, quarters, or semesters. Each learning experience 
operates on its own calendar. No student may be required to participate 
in any particular learning experience — nor indeed may any student be 
required to use college-sponsored learning activities at all. In general . 
students implement their educational pacts by negotiating contracts for 
units of study with full-time and community faculty members. Each of 
these competency unit contracts is a part of the student's strategy for 
achieving a desired level of competency of the five competency areas. 

For those students who do not follow the competency based educational 
pattern with which the College first confronts them, the educational pact 
development and implementation phase takes whatever form is appropriate 
for the individual's own program of study. Upon completion of the contract 
an evaluation of work done and progress made is filed by the student and 
the appropriate faculty member. The advisor, of course, assists the student 
in identifying those learning resources — college-sponsored or otherwise -- 
and those full-time and community faculty members likely to be of greatest 
assistance to him in completing his educational pact. Community faculty 
members, as mentioned, are paid for competency contracts satisfactorily 
completed and not for time and effort expended. 

When the student and his advisor conclude the student has fulfilled 
the conditions the goals — contained in the student's educational pact, 
the student begins to develop a draft of his narrative transcript, incorporating 
his pact, any competency contracts he has completed, and whatever assessment 
of him are on record. With this draft he and his advisor make application 
for his degree (or for certification, if he is not seeking a degree) to 
the Vice President. The Vice President appoints a Final Assessment Committee 
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to review the student’s draft narrative transcript to determine whether 
or not the student has completed the terms of his educational pact. The 
committee prepares a final version of the transcript, including its 
written assessment of the student. Upon approval of the FAC, the student 
eligible for his degree or certificate. If the FAC determines that the 
student has not fulfilled the terms of his pact, the student may continue 
his relationship with the College until a FAC is satisfied. It is also 

possible for a student (or a faculty member) to appeal the decision of 
a FAC. 



Each student moves through the College at his own pace. Some desire 
to complete educational pacts quickly in order to receive a degree which 
is useful in their work. Others want to spread out their work over a 
longer period of time. The entire educational format is geared tc, the 
needs of the individual. We believe this format demonstrates that the 
individualization of education is possible without increasing costs. 
Furthermore, the format stresses the development of students who are self- 
directed learners, willing and able to continue their education wimout 
formally affiliating with an educational institution. 



College Governance 



In the Minnesota State College System each college is required by the 
State College Board Governing Rules to have a constitution which provides 
lor participation in college governance by all of the components of the 
college — the faculty, the students, the support staff, and administrative 
officers. At MMSC we are completing work on what we refer to as our 
"interim" constitution -- this constitution is designed to serve the 
College until July 1975, by which time we expect to be ready to to 

the State College Board for its approval a permanent constitution. 

Even as we are experimenting with the organization and content of 
education, we are also experimenting with the governance of the institution. 
Passing reference was made above to the existence of the College Assemby 
as the principal agency for college governance. A1J individuals associated 
with the college — all faculty members, all students, all administrative 
officers, all support staff members, and all members of the College 
Association — are members of the College Assembly, which meets quarterly. 
The agenda and rules of order for the Assembly are set by an Assembly- 
Steering Committee which also includes representatives from each of the 
components. Both the Assembly and the Assembly Steering Committee are 
chaired by the President of the College. 

In addition to the Assembly, the College is presently establishing 
three standing committees: educational policies, budget and finance, and 

community relations. In addition, we have established a task force on 
personnel policies which is to propose criteria for the annual evaluation 
of faculty members and administrative officers and recommend agencies to 
conduct the annual staff review. Representatives of all components will 
serve on all college committees and task forces. 



As noted, each professional 



staff member will be evaluated annually in accordance with procedures 
which involve all components in the evaluation process. Thus full-time- 
faculty will be scrutinized not just by faculty, but by students, the 
community faculty, the support staff, and community representatives. 
Moreover, it is not simply faculty who will be so evaluated, but also 
administrative officers, including the President. 

To understand this governance system, it is important to appreciate 
the nature of the College Association. A new college has no alumni 
to support it. In addition, we believe it is vital to provide interested 
persons in the community with an opportunity to participate in the life 
of the College directly. For this reason we have established a College 
Association open to all individuals over the age of 18 who are not 
students, faculty members, administrative officers, or support staff 
members. In other words, any citizen of the community may join. By 
virtue of his membership in the Association, he is also a member of the 
College Assembly. We are actively soliciting membership in the Association 
among leading community citizens in all walks of life. We have already 
decided that the task force developing personnel policies and the community 
relations committee will be chaired by members of the College Association. 
The Budget and Finance Committee will have four members of the Association 
on it, whereas only one member from each of the other components of the 
College will serve. In short, we are committed to a deep involvement of 
the community in the life of the College. And, of course, community 
involvement is also assured through the participation of individuals 
on the community faculty, which also is heavily represented in college 



governance agencies. 
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Meetings of all College committees, councils, administrative agencies 
tas* forces, etc. are open — open not only to members of the College 
community but open to anyone else who cares to observe. Cnlle:»e re.-ords 
except confidential personnel records, are also open for inspection by 
anyone interested. We have been especially eager to have members of the 
Legislature become fully informed about the affairs of the College, its 

educational strategies and programs, and its administrative problems and 
procedures . 

We nave been especially graLified that a number of legislators have 
become members of the community faculty. Other community faculty members 
include those serving on the staffs of legislative committees as well as 
individuals serving in the executive brancli of state, government. 
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Conclusions 

As noted at the outset of this discussion, those of us associated 
with MMSC are enthusiastically optimistic about the College and convinced 
that its experience to date is transferable to other settings, particularly 
in the United States. Obviously we continue to encounter major obstacles 
translating our ideas into reality. Let me conclude by noting some 

recommendations we might have to other states considering establishing 
such an institution. 

While we have been extremely grateful tc» the State Legislature for 
appropriating even $300,000 to make possible MMSC, we would strongly urge 
that other states considering the establishment of such a college provide 
it with a larger funding base. In our judgment, we would have done a 
significantly better job had we received an appropriation of $500,000 
for each year of the biennium. We were most fortunate in being able to 
attract non-state funds to carry on the enterprise. But we have every 
reason to believe a second or third such institution would not be so 
fortunate. Foundations and the federal government were interested in MMSC 
as an essentially pioneering venture. They would he less interested in 
supporting other ventures which could draw upon our experience. 

It would be impossible to emphasize too heavily the importance of 
che staff in the development of such a new institution. Without the 
forceful and constant support of the members of the State College Board 
and of its Chancellor, no such enterprise could have survived in the 
State of Mxnnesota . And without an unusual group of men and women willing 
to take high risks in their own careers, the College could not have been 
created. Individuals committed to tinkering with the existing educational 
processes, rather than to fundamental reform, would have done much to 
insure our ultimate failure. 






Those involved in creating similar institutions need to recognize 
that they have a major task in re-educating various publics to understand 
both the need for educational reform and the particular processes and 
institutions which are conducting it. Even those who are most likely to 
benefit from new educational enterprises are often extremely conservative. 
Not infrequently they assume that any institution designed specifically 
to serve their needs must have been designed by individuals who desire to 
keep them outside the mainstream of American life. Such conservatism 
cannot but hamper the development of a new institution. 

It is also important to recognize that new institutions cannot function 
within the strictures established to control established institutions. 
Whatever may be the necessities for centralized adminsitrative control 
in state government, such control cannot but frustrate individuals who have 
been charged with making major changes in the way higher education is 
organized and conducted. I would urge legislatures which are determined 
to establish alternative institutions to find ways to grant such 
institutions immunity to regulations and routines designed to control 
or hold accountable essentially old institutions. It is not that new 
institutions should not be held accountable. They should. But it is 
important to recognize that in higher education — in society generally — 
any new idea is certain to be subjected to incredibly careful scrutiny. 

The constituency supporting reform is a small one. Any mistakes, any 
misapplication of funds, made by a "reforming" institution are certain 
to be highlighted promptly. Thus there is no great danger involved if a 
struggling new enterprise is cut free from some of the limitations imposed 
on more traditional institutions. Once the enterprise is safely launched, 
it will be poss. e to design new systems of accountability or to incorporate 
the new institutio /ithin the framework of the old system. 
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TUose of us responsible for MMSC find our approach to education 
exciting and satisfying. We sec pitfalls. Implementation and design 
are not always compatible. The faculty, officers, and students of 
MMSC are conscious — extremely conscious — of the difficulties inherent 
in our approach to education. But the difficulties of competency 
assessment, educational and career advising, and the development of 
individual educational pacts with our students must not, we believe, 
inhibit the development of an educational process which validates formal 
education in demonstrable knowledge and skills, understanding, and values 
and attitudes, rather than credit hours, grade point averages, tuition, 
or even gross annual income. 




